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Abstract. A part of the discourse about remedies to potential labor shortages has involved older persons 
themselves and changes in immigration policy. Little consideration has been given to the role that might be 
played by the younger members of the workingage population, who are in part the focus of legislation being 
considered for reauthorization by the 109th Congress (the Workforce Investment Act, the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Technical Education Act, and the Higher Education Act). Specifically, are the youngest 
replacements for retiring baby-boomers being fully utilized in the sense that most teenagers and young adults 
successfully transition from the classroom to the workplace? Which 16-24 year olds are, instead, more likely 
to impose costs on society rather than contribute to the economy as taxpayers?l This report will examine the 
experience of youth in the labor force and attempt to shed some light on these matters. 
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Summary 

Much attention has been devoted to the implications of the aging of the U.S. 
population for the future supply of labor to the nation’s employers, but little of the 
discourse about remedies has addressed the younger members of the working-age 
population, who are in part the focus of legislation being considered for 
reauthorization by the 109 th Congress (the Workforce Investment Act, the Perkins 
Vocational and Technical Education Act, and the Higher Education Act). 
Specifically, are the youngest replacements for retiring baby-boomers being fully 
utilized in the sense that most teenagers and young adults successfully transition from 
the classroom to the workplace? Which 16-24 year olds are, instead, more likely to 
impose costs on society rather than contribute to the economy as taxpayers? 

After holding many jobs within the first decade of joining the labor force, most 
youth settle into fairly stable situations by their mid-twenties. However, a small 
share of the youth population (perhaps 15% depending upon definition, ages, and 
years), who number some three to five million, leave the classroom at risk of not 
making a firm commitment to the formal labor market. They appear to include 
young single mothers who rely on government benefits, for a time, as well as their 
families and partners; young males (principally) with criminal records that make it 
difficult to obtain steady jobs upon release from incarceration; youth sporadically 
employed in low-wage jobs who also participate in the underground economy; and 
youth with disabilities. 

A key attribute of these disengaged or disconnected youth is their limited 
educational attainment (high school dropouts and graduates), which argues for 
strategies that encourage youth to continue their studies (e.g., mentoring programs 
for elementary and secondary school students, and Pell Grants as well as other 
financial aid for postsecondary school students). Being out-of-school and out-of- 
work appears to be more prevalent among young females than males, and among 
black and Hispanic than white youth. In addition to these personal attributes, other 
risk factors for a youth’s marginal attachment to the labor force include the 
characteristics of the neighborhoods in which they live (e.g., area poverty and 
employment rates); the proximity of those neighborhoods to jobs; and the 
characteristics of their families (e.g., labor force status and incarceration of parents). 
These relationships indicate that while education and training policies meant to raise 
the human capital of youth may play a necessary part in promoting their integration 
into the labor force, they are not likely sufficient ones. The results of empirical 
research suggest that a comprehensive youth employment policy would include 
training programs that provide, among other things, work experience to young 
students raised in poor inner-city neighborhoods; delinquency prevention measures, 
particularly for low-income children with incarcerated family and friends; changes 
to public transportation and to housing patterns to give at-risk youth greater access 
to areas of job growth; enhanced enforcement of employment and housing 
discrimination laws; and neighborhood workforce as well as community/economic 
development initiatives. 

This report will be updated as warranted. 
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Much time and attention has been devoted to the implications of the aging of the 
U.S. population for the nation’s old-age social insurance system and for its labor 
market. A good deal of discussion has focused on the tax burden workers could 
shoulder to support the growth in retirees if Social Security and Medicare are left 
unchanged, and on the labor shortages employers could face as greater numbers of 
baby-boomers reach the traditional retirement ages. 

A part of the discourse about remedies to potential labor shortages has involved 
older persons themselves and changes in immigration policy. Little consideration has 
been given to the role that might be played by the younger members of the working- 
age population, who are in part the focus of legislation being considered for 
reauthorization by the 109 lh Congress (the Workforce Investment Act, the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act, and the Higher Education Act). 
Specifically, are the youngest replacements for retiring baby-boomers being fully 
utilized in the sense that most teenagers and young adults successfully transition from 
the classroom to the workplace? Which 16-24 year olds are, instead, more likely to 
impose costs on society rather than contribute to the economy as taxpayers? 1 This 
report will examine the experience of youth in the labor force and attempt to shed 
some light on these matters. 



Youth Unemployment 

Some consider the labor force status of youth to be of even greater consequence 
than that of other age groups because the early experiences of 16-24 year olds (e.g., 
sporadic employment) could set the tone for their subsequent working lives (e.g., 
failure to develop good work attitudes and to accumulate skills). The statistic usually 
cited to support the perspective that young persons have chronically had more 
difficulties than others in the labor market is the group’s comparatively high 
unemployment rates. Indeed, absent cyclical fluctuations, 2 the unemployment rate 



'According to Andrew Sum, Ishwar Khatiwada, Nathan Pond, and Mykhaylo Trub’skyy 
{Left Behind in the Labor Market: Labor Market Problems of the Nation ’s Out-of-School, 
Young Adult Populations, Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Nov. 
2002), one -third of out-of-school and out-of-work 16-24 year olds received assistance 
through one of the following six government transfer programs during 200 1 : Medicaid, Food 
Stamps, cash rental subsidies or public housing, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, 
Supplemental Security Income, and Unemployment Insurance. (Hereafter cited as Sum et 
al., Left Behind in the Labor Market.) 

"Because there often is an inverse relationship between seniority and who gets laid off and 
because firms are likely to have made comparatively small investments in their youngest 

(continued...) 




